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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

THE FIGHT FOR THE CROWD 

The Book and Play Club had an "editors' night" last 
month, when spokesmen for various Chicago weeklies and 
monthlies uttered their pleas and plaints. It was mostly the 
same story — the difficulty of finding and winning over a 
public for art, for ideas, while the great headlong tolerant 
American crowd huddles like sheep in the droves of the 
commercial exploiters of this or that feature or fashion, this 
or that impulse or interest, of the hour. 

Also it was a confession of motives and feelings. Mr. 
Alexander Kahn loved the Little Review like a sweetheart, 
the editor of The Dial admitted his aversion from its con- 
ventionality, and one and all longed for that free enlightened 
weekly which shall outrank all other papers of whatever 
time or clime, and make Chicago the centre of the earth. 
Incidentally there were more personal confessions. Mr. 
Edgar Lee Masters, for example, told how the Spoon River 
Anthology was conceived nearly a year ago, when his mind, 
already shaken out of certain literary prejudices by the read- 
ing in Poetry of much free verse, especially that of Mr. Carl 
Sandburg, was spurred to more active radicalism through a 
friendship with that iconoclastic champion of free speech, 
free form, free art — freedom of the soul. At this acknowl- 
edgment that Poetry had furnished the spark which kindled 
a poet's soul to living flame, and burned out of it the dry 
refuse of formalism, this editor, in her corner, felt a thrill of 
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pride, and a sudden warmth of unalterable conviction that, 
whatever may happen to the magazine now or later, its work 
can never be counted vain. 

After Poetry, The Little Review, The Dial, Drama, 
etc., had confessed bitter struggles to keep above water, we 
were patted on the head and condescendingly put in our place 
as "uplift magazines" by one of the numerous popular month- 
lies which, though no one ever hears of them, go out from 
Chicago to eager millions. "We don't turn over our hands 
to get subscribers," said the charmingly complacent editor, 
"yet nothing can stop them; after two brief years of life 
we have two hundred thousand — thirty thousand new ones 
since October. I fear these well-meaning neighbors of mine 
don't give you what you want." 

As the audience laughed, the mind of at least one editor 
transformed it, and multiplied it by millions, until it included 
the vast constituency of all those incredibly popular maga- 
zines. I saw as in a Piers Ploughman vision the myriads of 
"new readers" stretching from sea to sea — the huge easy- 
going American public following trampled roads, gulping 
down pre-digested foods, seeking comfortable goals, suspi- 
cious always of ideas, of torches, of climbing feet, of singing 
voices — a public which does not stone its prophets, finding 
it more effective to ignore them. 

But, strangely enough, the vision brought, instead of 
bitterness, a deep warming of the heart. Is it not the same 
old crowd that Langland saw — the struggling, suffering toil- 
ers who starve in body and mind, who clutch at any straw 
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of comfort and follow any casual cry, who dream deep 
dreams which they dare not admit and cannot express, who 
grope for beauty and truth through tinsel trickeries and smug 
falsities? Are not the prophets one with them because the 
prophets, each in his degree, are doing the same thing — 
plunging with such lights as they have into the darkness? 
Indeed, only the prophets are aware of what all are doing, 
aware of the uncharted immensities against which our little 
human torches flicker and flare ; so they alone feel the urgent 
impulse to lift their torches high, to cry aloud, to reveal, to 
lead. 

The crowd rebels against the universal theme of art — 
the littleness of man — or, rather, the abysmal contrast be- 
tween his littleness and his greatness. In old Chinese 
paintings there is always some little weazened philosopher 
squinting at the cataract; and so in all great art stands the 
absurd, earth-bound, gnome-like figure of humanity facing 
the infinite with inadequate and unattainable dreams. Deep- 
buried in the heart of every man is some effigy of this figure, 
but most men are afraid of it, like to bury it deeper under 
conventional occupations, sentimentalities, moralities, instead 
of permitting artists and prophets to unearth it and expose 
it to the pitiless light. But every man's heart, however per- 
verse with ignorance, however cluttered with knowledge, 
makes a secret confession of the truth. Poets and prophets, 
therefore — the beauty of art, the sublimity of truth — appeal 
to him not quite in vain ; and the appeal must go on so long 
as the race endures. To the last trench and the last despair 
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The Renaissance 

certain spirits, in whom the common human spark of love 
becomes a flaming passion, must keep up the eternal impos- 
sible fight for souls, for "a kingdom of heaven on earth." 

H.M. 

THE RENAISSANCE 
II 

Whether from habit, or from profound intuition, or from 
sheer national conceit, one is always looking to America for 
signs of a "renaissance." One is open-eyed to defects. I 
have heard passionate nonentities rave about America's lit- 
erary and artistic barrenness. I have heard the greatest living 
American saying, with the measured tones of deliberative 
curiosity, "Strange how all taint of art or letters seems to 
shun that continent ... ah ... ah, God knows there's 
little enough here . . . ah . . ." 

And yet we look to the dawn, we count up our symptoms ; 
year in and year out we say we have this and that, we have 
so much, and so much. Our best asset is a thing of the 
spirit. I have the ring of it in a letter, now on my desk, 
from a good but little known poet, complaining of desperate 
loneliness, envying Synge his material, to-wit, the Arran 
Islands and people, wishing me well with my exotics, and 
ending with a sort of defiance: "For me nothing exists, 
really exists, outside America." 

That writer is not alone in his feeling, nor is he alone in 
his belief in tomorrow. That emotion and belief are our 
motive forces, and as to their application we can perhaps 
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